IN  THE   LOBBY

the Lobby of the House of Commons.   In my earlier
days it used to be free to all comers.   Any stranger had
only to say, if questioned by a policeman in the Outer
Lobby, that he wished to speak to a Member of the
House, and he was allowed to pass in without further
check.    During those years the Lobby was hardly ever
crowded to inconvenience.   It is the common character-
istic of our human nature that we seldom care to go
where we are perfectly free to go.   The moment a pro-
cess of selection is instituted, and admission becomes a
sort of privilege or mark of distinction, then we are all
filled with a burning desire to make our way in.   There-
fore, when, many years ago, it was thought desirable to
put some restriction on the admission of strangers, a
rush for the Lobby began which has been going on ever
since.    More lately still, after the attempt was made to
blow up the Houses of Parliament, yet further restric-
tions on the admission of strangers were imposed, and
the ancient privilege enjoyed by members of giving in
their own name orders for admission of persons to the
Strangers' Gallery was abolished.    For the further pro-
tection of the House against dynamite conspirators it
"was decreed that no strangers, admitted under whatever
sanction to the Lobby, must be allowed to remain unless
while there their honourable intentions were guaranteed
by the companionship of a Member of the House.    I
have heard it positively affirmed that on the day when
this latter regulation came into existence its first two
victims were Cardinal Manning and the Editor of the
* 4 Times.'    It would be needless to inform the experi-
enced student of human nature that the immediate
result of all these restrictions was to make the Lobby
of the House more crowded than it had ever been
before.
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